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more value to us than all of his ideal — demi monde 
goddesses; the first condition towards the beautiful is above 
all to be natural and real. 

It will always remain a singular phenomenon in our 
nation, from which all sense of color seemed to have full \ 
vanished thirty years ago, when a colorist even amongst 
the painters was as rare as a white crow, that this same 
feeling for color should, in increasing propagation, reappear 
first with them, and then be speedily transferred to art- 
industry, so that we now have no rivals in this field except 
the French, having completely eclipsed other nations, parti¬ 
cularly the English, Belgians and Italians. 

Undisputably Makarfs advent here in Munich was the 
first great incentative, owing to his manner, being so original 
and wholly the product of our own soil. 

By accident I was favored with an opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted with the source from which he derived 
his first inspiration. 

Refused, as is known, by the Vienna Academy as 
‘‘talentless” Makart came to Munich, but could not imme¬ 
diately realize his desire to enter the school of Piloty and 
was forced in the mean time to seek instruction elsewhere. 
Exactly this was decisive for his future career; he took up 
his abode at the house of a relation, the artist SchifFmann, 
a most passionate as well as intelligent collector of bric-a- 
brac, who had transformed his house into a complete museum 
of precious things, which he made use of with the rarest 
possible taste in the picturesque arrangement of his salons 
in the style of the rennaissance; there Makart was com¬ 
pletely in his element, ana amidst these brillant surround¬ 
ings, embroideries, gobelins, vases, majolicas, his sense of 
color was educated, which upon his finally entering Piloty’s 
atelier, became apparent to such an extent that he actually 
had more influence' upon the school than it upon him. 

While closing this paper two works are being exhibited 
which cannot be passed over in silence. The first by Wil¬ 
helm Diez, who with so much humor enters so thoroughly 
into the spirit of the sixteenth century that one can easily 
imagine the group of marauders, who are evidently of noble 4 
blood, lying in wait for some unlucky “Handelsmann”, to 
be from the easel of a Durer or Burgkmayr, just as his 
vagabonds of the seventeenth century might have originated 
with a Wouvermanns. To be sure the last work of Gabriel 
Max (the Beggar) does not afford quite such harmless 
enjoyment; it shows the Via Appia at the end of which is 
seen the declining sun struggling through a mirky, gray 
sirocco sky; in the foreground cowers a young mother 
pressing her babe to her bosom, a carriage has passed 
without having enriched the plate upon her knee even to 
the extent of a single soldi. Forlorn, deathly tired, with 
wounded feet, a heart filled with dispair, she hides her tear¬ 
ful face in her hands, thus adding to the unutterable 
melancholy which prevades the gloomy lonliness arround. 
Now this is all most poetically conceived and clearly and 
movingly expressed, causing the picture to draw the crowd: 
nevertheless it cannot be concealed that the execution is 
not on a par with the highly poetical conception. It is 
undeniably below Max’s former achievements, as far as the 
study of nature is concerned, elegance of execution or quality 
of color. This in union with several of his latest works 
awakens the apprehension that the artist, unable to resist 
the constant pressure of the dealers, is tempted to be more 
productive and hasty than can be good for his reputation. 


Max is veritably much too young yet to allow of a 
relaxation of power. On the contrary, he not only owes 
us, but still more himself, his very best yet. This coming 
to an early decline in art and art-industry has become 
so characteristic, that we can almost call it a national*'weak¬ 
ness with us, which manifestly is in unity with our love for 
ease, so that we cannot be to severe in our endeavours to 
counteract what is constantly depriving us of many and 
valuable artists. Taking into consideration what such as 
Titian or Giov. Bellini accomplished at the age of eighty, 
Michel Angelo at sixty, who with indomitable energy over¬ 
came the tremendous task of the “Last Judgement” and 
afterwards built the dome of St. Paters, or Rubens whose 
latest period was just his best and most original, so it is 
difficult to comprehend how so many of our artists, parti¬ 
cularly where no bodily ills paralyse their productive powers, 
can tire so early. 

Heinrich Heine was, to be sure, of a different opinion; 
for he expressed one day to me in Paris his sorrow, that 
he had not happened to have been bom a French instead 
a German poet. Upon my suggesting that he above all 
had certainly the least cause for complaining of a want of 
recognition amongst his countrymen, he thought the position 
of the French writer far preferable to that of the German: 
for when they had written one good book the public are 
ready to forgive three bad ones, while on the other hand 
with us the abuse would be sure to commence with the 
first one. 

In our present ease, however, we are quite willing to 
confess to this national fault of intolerance. 

From the Munich NEUESTE NACHRfCHTEN . 
February ist 1883. 

David Neal demonstrates in his “Cromwell’s visit to 
Milton” renewed evidence of his brilliant developing talent. 

From the Vienna FREMDEN- BLA T 7 \ 

February 8th 1883. 

(Austrian Art-Union Exhibition.) 

Self-dependent and fully conscious of his purpose, David 
Neal stands forth in contrast to his neighbours upon the 
walls with his picture “Oliver Cromwell visits John Milton”, 
a broadly handled, richly painted work which the artist has 
pluckilv swept upon the canvass without making much bones 
of it. Attention is chiefly concentrated upon the two heads 
which bear the evidence of very careful study and are ex¬ 
ceedingly expressive. The effect reached through the light 
falling from the rear into the bay window*, illuminating the 
figure of the poet, playing the organ, is also very fine. 

Otherwise the picture is treated with a certain inten¬ 
tional abandon w*hich, when in its place as a gallery-picture, 
cannot fail to make a strong impression. 




MUNICH ART BY FREDERIC PECHT. 

From //ic Supplement to the ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG of 
Sunday February 4th 1883. 

Just as once the Greeks had their Olympian games, so 
it is well known the citizens of the Isar-Athens have periodi¬ 
cally their grand artist festivals, to which not only are drawn 
the Hellenans from Schwabing to Haidhausen, the Spartans 
from Neuhofen to Giesing, but also come the Argives and 
Thebans from afar. Now that these festivals are acknow¬ 
ledged to be the dearest of Bavarian reserved rights (among 
the many constructed at the Versailles convention), so that 
we can but express the wish, in interest of our unemployed 
sculptors, that with us, as was the case in Olympia, the 
statues of the Victors at the festivals be placed perhaps in 
the “Feldherrnhalle”, where we all know there is yet so 
much empty space, or still better between the columns of 
the Bavarian “Ruhmeshalle” — of course the obligatory 
festal poet would have the best founded claims for this 
honour. What delight, when at the elapse of two thousand 
years a future private counsellor Curtius comes from Van 
Diemansland to the ruins of the long forgotten Munich and 
perhaps recovers from the buried nose-hole of the colossal 
“Bavaria” the figure of such a laural crowned poet! Cer¬ 
tainly it could hardly be inferior to the majority of those 
which at the cost of a million have been dug out at 
Olympia. The finder could then for the benefit of his 
learned colleagues have plaster casts made and sent to all 
of the academies. What deep sought combinations would 
he made upon the literary importance of these new Homers, 
whose works would of course be published in a most luxurious 
manner at the expense of the New Zealand Empire and 
even now and then be read! 

The prospect which this unfortunately to distant future 
opens is so alluring that one must turn away to make 
atonement with the present which is still seldom ready to 
fully acknowledge the many and great merits of our fellow 
citizens of the brush and pen. We come to the “Kunst- 
verein”, and immediately upon entering we strike upon what 
is an equally mighty as well as remarkably interesting and 
timely figure: upon the brewer and farmer Cromwell, who 
on a visit to his neighbour John Milton, finding him at his 
organ, stands listening for a while unseen. Couldn’t that 
just as well have happened to the lord of the manor (Bis¬ 
marck) at Varzin? 

Indeed between him and the man of Ely exists a most 
striking analogy; not only that they both with mighty hand 
placed great Empires upon a more solid and healthy basis, 
but they also were little in hermonv with their parliaments 
and with true Germanic instincts preferred a life in field 
and wood to any other. Although one discovers in neither 
of them much artistic susceptibility, yet the}' have in com¬ 
mon an inclination for poesy, though not exactly for all 
kinds. For surely Cromwell, whom the American artist 
David Neal represents to be following with such deep 
interest the fantasies of his friend upon the organ, would 
hardly have had a more mild opinion of our “tea-water” 
poets of to-day, than the hermit of Varzin, who is so 
similar to him both in character and disposition. Neal’s 
Cromwell, notwithstanding his dress of a countryman, is no 
common mortal, he who stands there an immoveable Iron¬ 
side, is a massive power, which few could withstand, should 


he choose to exert his force, this is all indeed most ex¬ 
cellently made evident by Neal, who has in this picture 
clearly shown his full right to represent a Cromwell. The 
more noble but weaker Milton is also rendered in such a 
way that there is no mistaking for a moment the artistic 
.nature as well as the mystic poet. At the same time the 
accessories are all so complete, arranged and toned with 
the finest feeling for color, not interfacing in the least with 
the figures, but rather serving simply as an elucidation of 
their personal relations and descriptive of the characteristics 
of the times. 

If we feel there is any thing to be desired in this 
extraordinarily meritorious work, it may be that a more 
mysterious half-tone would be an improvement, particularly 
in the surroundings of the poet to contrast with the great 
realist who visits him. In this picture we have again the, oft 
repeated proof, if any is necessary, of the advantage of 
artists only striving to represent men whom they thoroughly 
understand. If with this Cromwell the artist has, which is 
not to be disputed, reached a height in his profession he 
has never before attained, he has above all to thank the 
fact that, as an American, it was easier for him to appre¬ 
ciate the forcible self-made-man, as it is now almost only 
in his own country that similar characters continue to re¬ 
peatedly produce themselves and which, notwithstanding the 
madness of our modern school-mastery, have not yet been 
robbed of all their natural force and energy. With us it 
has only been left to a country gentleman in Pommern to 
attain something similar, otherwise our system of education 
most thoroughly prevents this sort of a dangerous plant from 
taking root amongst our so-called “educated” classes. There¬ 
fore one can only advise our artists, who so often have the 
caprice to represent characters, nations and times of which 
they have not the slightest idea, to adhere to the old pro¬ 
verb “Bleibe im Lande und nahre dich redlich”. How many 
Italian landscapes do we have occasion to see from one 
years end to another, which causes us to lament the waste 
of so much vermillion which always fails to reproduce the 
charms of that beautiful country, notwithstanding that the 
artist has seen it, at least once ; and then they come to 
produce Caesars and Tassos, Napoleons and Albas, whose 
disgusting traits are made doubly appearant through the 
verity with which their clothes are painted, it being very- 
evident that the manufacturers of these heroes hadn’t the 
palest idea of their real character. The fact that Paul 
Veronese represented Alexander the Great and Parmenion 
as two coquette Venetian dandies, is certainly no excuse; 
for he made through other means due compensation, some¬ 
thing which our “Paul Veroneses” of to-day rarely succeed 
in doing. 

A Rubens or a Rembrandt, who thus transformed all 
of their heroes and heroines, from Queen Semiramis to Scipio 
Africanus into good Netherlander are always a thousand 
times more valuable than the Alma Tademas with all of 
their antiquarian plunder which has mighty little worth in art. 

Therefore such pictures as Raupp’s “On the Chiemsee”, 
a work full of cheerful sunshine, exhibiting a deep sympathy 
with nature, and Ernst Zimmermann’s “Fisherwoman” with 
masterly color, will always be found to stand upon a healthy- 
national footing. Liiben’s “Kellnerin”, a young girl jesting 
with farmer boys at the village inn, is certainly a more 
praiseworthy production than the countless Italian girls, 
Rococo maids and other masquerades, which we are con¬ 
tinually- meeting with. She is more or less a cousin of 
F. Kaulbach’s classical “Schiitzenliesel”, which alone is of 
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